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LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL, 


| ON FRIDAY, JANUARY 30, 1784. 


Die Lune, 2 Februarij, 1784. 


ORDERED, by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in Parlia- 
ment aſſembled, That the Thanks of this Houſe be, and are 
hereby, given to the Lord Biſhop of Landaff, for the Sermon 
by him preached before this Houſe, on Friday laſt, in the 
Abbey Church, Weſtminſter; and he is hereby deſired to 
cauſe the ſame to be forthwith printed and publiſhed. 


ASHLEY COWPER, 
Cler, Parliamentor. 
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PSALM LVII. 10. 


— DOUBTLESS THERE Is A GOD THAT JUDGETH THE EARTH. 


HERE have been but few men, ſince the beginning of 
the world, who have doubted concerning the Being of 
a God; but there have been many who have doubted concern- 
ing his Providence. That © there is a God“ who made the 
Heavens and the Earth, all nations have been taught by Tradi- 
tion, derived originally from Adam; and ſome individuals in 
every nation, ſcarcely excepting the moſt barbarous, have been 
able to collect the ſame truth from Reaſon. But that this God 
* judgeth the Earth“ which he hath made, is a propoſitiorr 
which has not been * generally admitted the Tradition con- 
B Eu : cerning 


. 6 1 
cerning it has been leſs uniform: and Reaſon is diſtracted, in its 
inveſtigation of the ſubject, by the oppoſition of proof; ; or, to 
ſpeak with more propriety, it is loſt in the ſublimity of the 
contemplation. 


The term Providence, in its primary ſignification, ſimply 
denotes Foreſight: and, if we allow the Exiſtence of a Supreme 
Being who formed the Univerſe ont of nothing, we muſt feeds 
allow, that he has a perfect Foreſight of every event which, at 
any time, takes place either in the natural or moral world. 
Matter can have no motion, nor ſpirit any energy, but what 1s 
derived from him: he canrror be ignorant of the effects which 
they will, either ſeparately or conjointly, produce. A 
common Mechanic has knowledge of the work of his own 
hands; when he puts the machine, which he has made, in 
motion, he foreſees how long it will go, and what will be the 
ſtate and poſition of its ſeveral parts at any particular point of 
time: or if he is not perfect able to? d this, it I hecauſe 
he is not perfectly acquainted with all the powers of the 
materials whieli- he has uſed . im its eonſtruction; they are not 
ef his making, and they may therefore have: qualities which 
he does not underſtand, and conſequently, cannot regulate, But 
inithe. immenſe Machine of. the Univerſe there. is nothing ex · 
cept. what God made; all the powers and properties, relations 
and. dependencies,- which. created things have, they have both 
in kind. and- degree from him. Nothing, therefore, it ſhould 
ſeem,, can come to paſs at any time, or in any part of the 
Univerſe, which its incomprehenſible Architect did not, from 
the moment his Almighty, Fiat called it into exiſtence, clearly 
foreſee; —* Known unto God are all his works from the begin- 


«ning of the World.” —How this Foreſight, from which we 
cannot, 


3 7: 'Þ 
cannot, perhaps, ſeparate the idea of pre-ordination, can ſub- 


ſiſt in the Supreme Being without deſtroying the moral Agency 
of Man, is a matter beyond, probably, the reach of our facul-- 
ties fully to comprehend. Some, conſcious of their inability 


to reconcile the notion of human Agency with that of divine 
Foreſight, have conſidered Men as Machines, and denied that 


they have auy, Agency at all. Others have conceded to the 
human Race freedom of thought and action; but have denied 


that God can certainly foreſee free, contingent actions *. 
Without preſuming to cenſure either of theſe. ſects of Philoſo- 


phexs for the opinions which they have adopted, or charging. 
them. with. forming, debaſing and improper conceptions of 
the. nature of either. God or Man; we may be allowed, I hope, 
to differ from them both z to miſtruſt, on this ſubject eſpecially 


(for we have abundant, reaſon to miſtruſt it on ſubjects infi- 


nitely, leſs intricate), the, extent of our capacities; and to ac- 
knowledge that Foreſight appertains to God, and Freedom to 
Mag, though ve. cannot, in, any wiſe, comprehend the poſſi- 
bility, of, their co- exiſtence . In this way of conſidering the 


* um. igitur nulla ratio, nullus i ſacrarum literarum locus fit) ex quo aperte 


colligi ꝑoſſit, Deum omnia gue. funt ſciviſſe antequam fierant, conctudendum eſt, 
miniq; aſſerendum eſſe a gobis ĩiſtam Dei preſcientiam 3 præſertim, cum et rationes 


non paugæ, et ſacra teſtimonia non deſint, ande eam p plane negandam eſſe appareat. "9 


Secini Op. tom. I. p. 549. 


+ I own freely, to you the weakneſs of my underſtanding, that though it be 
unqueſtionable that there is Omnipotence and Ommiſcience in Gedour Maker, and 


I cannot have a clearer perception of any thing than that I am free? yet I cannot 
make, Freedom in Man conſiſtent with Omnipotence and Omniſcience in God, 
though I am as fully perſuaded of both as of any Truths I moſt firmly aſſent to. 


And therefore I have long ſince given off the confideration of that queſtion, reſoly- 


ing all into this ſhort concluſibn 3 that if it! be poſſible for God to make a free 


Agent, then Man is free, though ſee not the way of it. Locke's Lett; to 5 


= 
Molyneux. 
1 
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3 
ſubjett, the Providence of God is implied i in his very Exiſtence 
as an intelligent Creator; and it imports not only an abſtract 
Foreſight of all poſſible events, but ſuch a pre-diſpoſition of 
cauſes and effects, ſuch an adjuſtment of means and ends, as 
ſeems to us to exclude that contingency of human actions, 
with which, as ex pectants of poſitive rewards and puniſhments 
8 in another world, we firmly believe it to be altogether c con- 
| 


ſiſtent. 


| 


5 Providence may be conſidered in another manner. We may 
underſtand by it, an uniform and conſtant operation of God 
nk ſubſequent to the act of creation. Here again the meaning of 
the term may be illuſtrated by what is obſervable in human 
contrivances. In every Machine formed by human ingenuity, 
there is a neceſſity for the action of ſome extraneous power to 
put the Machine in motion: a proper conſtruction and diſpoſi- 
tion of parts is not ſufficient to effect the end: there muſt 
be a ſpring, or a weight, or an impulſe of air or water, of 
ſome ſubſtance or other, on which the motion of the ſeveral 
parts of the Machine muſt depend. In like manner, the Ma- 
chine of the Univerſe depends on its Creator for the commence- 
ment and the conſervation of the motion of its ſeveral parts. 
The power by which the inſenſible particles of matter coaleſce 
into ſenſible lumps, as well as that by which the great orbs of 
the Univerſe are reluctantly, as it were, retained in their 
courſes, admits not an explanation from the influence of me- 
chanical cauſes : the effects of both of them are different from 
ſuch as mere matter and motion can produce; they muſt ulti- 
mately be referred to God. Vegetable and animal life, and 
increaſe, cannot be accounted for without recurring to him, as. 
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the primary cauſe of both. We have fruitful ſeaſons; but we 
know not the cauſe by which the vapours are raiſed up from 


the earth, or poured down in rain from heaven; nor can the 


moſt recondite philoſophy account for the germination or the 
maturation of a lingle grain. In this view of the ſubject, the 
Providence of God is ſomething more than Foreſight; it is a 


continued influence; an univerſal Agency: — ; — * by him all 


« things conſiſt and in him we live, and move, and have our 


(( "Ing 


There is yet a third notion of Providence; implying a par- 


tieular interpoſition of God in adminiſtering the affairs of indi- 
viduals and nations, and wholly diſtin& from that general and 


inceflant exertion of his power, by which he ſuſtains the Uni- 


verſe in Exiſtence. It is in this laſt ſenſe that the wiſdom of 
our Legiſlature conſiders Providence, when it ordains ſolemn 
aflemblies for deprecating the vengeance, or ſupplicating the 


protection of Almighty God; and it is this ſenſe of the word, 


which ſpeculative men admit with the greateſt difficulty: I ſpeak | 
not of bad men, for it would be to poſſeſs a zeal untempered by 
charity, to rank in that claſs every one who feels his delibera- 
tions on this important ſubject, diſturbed by an irkſome and 


involuntary Scepticiſm. Their difficulties are of two ſorts; 


one reſpects the nature of God, the other the eondition of Man. 
They think that, on the one hand, they can demonſtrate the 


impoſſibility of that particular interpoſition we are now ſpeak- 
ing of, from the abſtract notions they have formed of the 


divine perfections: and they are perſuaded, on the other, that 


experience of what happens to good and bad men, ſingly or col- 


lectively conſidered, does in no degree invalidate, but rather 


confirms 
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confirms chat deduction of 2 reaſon; and they produce the 


cataſtrophe which, as on this day, took place, as a proof in 
point. —I will briefly examine gi mode of arguing on each 
head. 


They conceive it then to be very conformable to the nature 
of the Supreme Being, as inveſtigated by ſober reaſoning, that 
events, deriving their exiſtence from his immutable will, as the 
primary cauſe of every ching, ſhould ſucceed each other 1 in ; a de- 
termined order 3. or, in the language of one of the Fathers, they 
hold “the Will of God to be the neceſſity of nature.” In this 
providence, or pre- diſpoſition of all events, they acquieſce with 
gratitude and confidence; believing that it fully anſwers the 
ends of a conſtant fuperintendency, accompanied by occaſional 
jnterpoſition; that confuſion and chance are thereby removed 
out of the Univerſe; that all things have been, are, and will 
be working together for the final good of all; and that every 
particular thing, even what we call a miracle itſelf, comes to, 
paſs in its own proper time, according to a plan eſtabliſhed by 
infinite goodneſs and wiſdom before time was. Though 1 can- 
not look upon this notion of Providence to be the true one, yet 
is it not either deſtitute of ſublimity, or liable to the imputation 


of Atheiſtic Fatality, or ſubverſive of all Piety ; for we may 


praiſe 'God for his wiſdom, and we may thank him for his 


goodneſs, in having diſpoſed every thing in the beſt poſſible , 


way; and we may place an aſſured truſt in him, that nothing 
will ever happen to us beyond or beſide what he hath appointed; 

but praiſe, thankſgiving and truſt, are no mean parts of piety. 
It may be objected to this reaſoning, that it renders all ſuppli- 


- Cation unprofitable, the Supreme Being inexorable, the. human 


Race 


1 1 | - 

Race irapeccable, the order. of Nature immutable, and the 
future fates of Individuals and nations irreverſible, 1am ſenſi- 
ble that the weight of theſe objections will not be great in the 
opinion of thoſe, who either acknowledge no religion but that 
of nature, or who think that the doctrine of the final happi- 
neſs of all mankind i 1s not inconſiſtent with the principles of 
Chilſtabity To others theſe objections will be fully an 
clearly cone! uſive againſt that notion of the divine perfections 
from which they are derived. It may juſtly be. obſerved by 
both, that this reaſoning c concerning the manner of God': s mo- 
ral government (if a moral government can on this ſuppoſition 
be adm itted) takes for granted what it would be very difficult, 
if 1 hot impoſſible, to prove —that 1 it is more conformable to the 
nature of a wile and beneficent Being, to-form a ſyſtem whoſe: 
* material and pi iritual, ſhall all be linked together i in a: 
atal chain; than one which ſhall admit the contingency of 
human ations, at nd conſequently ſeem to require, as a mean 
of its perfeRion,” the * of divine agency. 


I? »24r af 


As to the al argument ag gainſt the interpoſition of Goa in the 
Government of the World, which is taken from Experience, j 
Will ſtrike difierent Men wil dieren degrees of force, accord- 


ingto the extent of their obſervation, or the bent of their diſ- 


po ofition. Thoſe wh 6 are acquainted with and believe the 
hiſtory of the Jewith Nation 35 delivered in the Bible, will find” 


fas 8 


no great difficulty 1 in admitting,” that what has happened to one 


People may have happened” to another ; that God may have go- or 
verned the "MR milies of the earth, if not in ſo viſible, yet : 


wy. «of 


it as effectual, a manner as he hath. governed that of Judah. | 
Their minds will be filled with piety from the peruſal of the- 
4 1 


I 18: ] 
ſacred page: they will acknowledge the interpoſition of God, 
in what others will eſteem the ordinary operation of Phyſical or 
moral cauſes; in ſtorms, 4 in earthquakes, in famines, in peſti- 
lences, in foreign wars, in domeſtic diſſentions, in peace, in 
proſperity, in every event tending to exalt or depreſs a nation, 
But there is a great part of mankind which has never heard of 
the Jewiſh people; and amongſt us, who have heard of them, 
there are many who diſbelieve the miraculous part of their au- 
cient hiſtory, and attribute the ſingularity of their preſent con- 
dition to the operation of their religious polity: ſo that no evi- 
dence of God's Government of the world can be analogically 
collected by either of theſe ſorts of men from the hiſtory of 


the Jews; and as to any direct proof of it, they will, with ſome 


ſhew of reaſon, maintain that it cannot be certainly deduced 
from the hiſtory of any other nation, ancient or modern. 
Could we in truth make ourſelves minutely acquainted, not | 


merely with the civil or military tranſactions of particular ages 


and countries, but with the virtues and vices, the happineſs 
and miſery, of all ages and all countries from the beginning of 


the world; in other words, could we obtain a diſtinct and 


complete hiſtory of the human race from the commencement 
of its exiſtence to the preſent time, I queſtion not but we 


ſhould diſcern the arm of God clearly diſplayed 1 in effecting the 


xiſe, regulating the progreſs, and accompliſhing the deſtruction 
of particular ſtates, in ſtrict conformity to their adherence to, or 
deviation from, the rule of Moral Rectitude. But the time of 
our exiſtence here is ſo ſhort, the means of acquiring univerſal 
hiſtorical information ſo impoſſible to be obtained, and the 
attention pf men ſo occupied by other concerns, that no one 
can gain ſuch a comprehenſive view of the morals and * | 
Fe 


1 
of the human Species, as to remove all daubt concerning the 
divine Adminiſtration of human Affairs. This our utter ina- 
bility to comprehend the whole of the divine Oeconomy, even 
in this world, ſhould leſſen, or rather ſhould extinguiſh, our 
ſurpriſe, that there ſhould not in many ages be plain evi- 
e dences enough either of the Wiſdom or of the Juſtice and 
** Goodneſs of God, or of ſo much as the interpoſition of di- 
« vine Providence at all, to convince Mankind clearly and 
© generally of the world's being under his immediate care and 
e inſpection and goverument *. But though the Evidences. 
of the Wiſdom and Juſtice and Goodneſs of God were much 
more numerous and plain than they appear to us to be; though 
the remuneration of Virtue and the puniſhment of Vice were, 
much more uniform than many are diſpeſed to admit them to 
be; nay, though we ſhould grant, what few men will think 
reaſonable, that there never hath been ſo much as one inſtance, 
of a bad man being on the whale happy, or a good one on the 
whole unhappy, in this world, yet ſhould we not be able from 
thence to conclude, that God governed this Syſtem by particu-, 
lar interpoſitions of his power: we ſhould thence juſtly con- 
clude, that he either governed it by ſuch interpoſitions, or that 
he had ſo conſtituted the Syſtem when he firſt formed it, that 
all events reſpecting the connexion between virtue and happi- 
neſs, vice and miſery, ſhould as certainly came to paſs as if he 
Was conſtantly exerting his Providence in their production. But 
if the experience of the moſt perfect uniformity in the moral 
government of the world, could not certainly enable us to de- 
cide concerning the manner of its being adminiſtered, whether 
by occaſional interpoſition or primeval ordination, we may 


* Clarke's Evid. of Nat. and Rev. Rel. | . 
8 properly 


ae. 4 
1 


: PI 0 a | conclude, that no argument can be juſtly | 
drawn againſt this interpoſition from the want of ſuch expe · 
rience, from the real or imagined irregularity of that Govern- 
ment. We ſee but a very little part of this Government, either 
with relation to its extent or duration: it may be far more 
regular than it appears to us to be; there may be, which is 
moſt probable, no irregularity at all in it; but put its irregu- 
larity to be as great as you pleaſe, ſtill will it be impoſſible for 
you to determine, whether that irregularity proceeds from a 
want of God's interpoſition in the Government of the World, 
or from what you will be apt, unwiſely enough, to call a defect 
of Power, Wiſdom, or Goodneſs, in its — conſtitution. 
« Touching the Almighty we cannot find him out,” our facul- 
ties are annihilated in the immenſity of the divine nature; the 
Eyes of our Underſtanding are blinded by the inacceſſible 
brightneſs of the Lord's Glory > it ſhineth in us and around us, 
adorning with ineffable ſplendour all his works, not ſuffering 
us to doubt, for a moment, concerning either the exiſtence or 
the ſkill of the great Architect of the Univerſe ; but checking 
our preſumption, and baffling all our efforts, when we would 
explore the nature of his exiſtence, or the mode of his ope- 


ration. 


But if our Reaſon he inadequate, as it certainly | is, to the 
iuveſtigation of the manner in which God adminiſters the 
affairs of this world, we ought, with much thankfulneſs, to 
embrace the light which Revelation affords us in fo obſcure an 
inquiry. A ſingle page of that Goſpel which is unhappily ſo 
much, if not deſpiſed, certainly overlooked amongſt us, con- 
veys to us more knowledge concerning the Attributes of God 

3 and 


and our relation to him, than all the volumes of Philoſophy” 

which unaſſiſted reaſon ever produced. But they only can be 
duly ſenſible of the value of Revelation, who have tried, with 
great care and attention, the ſtrength, or rather the weakneſs 
of their faculties, in the inveſtigation of ſuch ſubjects as it 
teaches. The ſubje& which we have been this day confidering, 
you will readily allow, from the poor efforts which he hath 
made to explain it, is far above the comprehenſion of the 
Speaker; he cannot illuſtrate it to your ſatisfactiom or his own: 

it is indeed a dark ſubject to underſtandings far. more en- 
lightened; yet open but the Bible, and it is as clear as the Mid- 
day Sun. You will there find Sinners exhorted to repentance, 
rewards promiſed to the righteous, puniſhments denounced 
againſt the wicked, and the duty of prayer: enforced upon all, 
in a language ſo plain and expreſs, as will not fuffer you to 

doubt concerning your own Agency. You will there find God 
declaring, © That he maketh poor and maketh rieh; that he 
< temoveth Kings and ſetteth up Kings; that he is the Gover- 

nor among the nations; that he ruleth in the Kingdem of 
« Men; that riches and honours and all things eome of 
te him; that of hit, and through him, and to him, ate all 
things; that he plueketh up and pulleth down; and-repenteth 
of the Evil that he thought to do unto a nation, whew that 
e nation turneth from theit evil i” ſurely theſe modes of en- 
preſſion will not ſuffer us to believe that all ſublunary Ever 


are irreverſibly fixed from the Creation of the World, that our 
God is the God of Epicurus, exereiſing no an over 
the inhabitants of the world. 


8 I might 


Il might now paſs on to apply theſe general obſervations con- 
cerning Providence to the particular occaſion of this day's 
meeting: but I forbear; for I date not ſay, as ſome men ſaid, 
that God was on their ſide, when they imbrued their hands in 
the blood of their King, and ſubverted the conſtitution of their 


country, becauſe their attempts were attended with ſucceſ 


nor dare I affirm, with others, that the domeſtic Evils which 
the nation ſuffered during the Uſurpation were evident proofs 
of God's diſpleaſure at the Uſurpers. For what is this but in 
our raſh and ſhort-ſighted zeal to make the ſupreme Governor 
of the Univerſe a partiſan in our diſputes, an abettor on one 


fide or other of what is wrong? We cannot fathom the depths 


of God's Councils: but from all his diſpenſations we may learn 


wiſdom for the conduct of Life. From the diſaſter which we 


this day deplore, Kings may learn the danger of governing con- 
trary to Law, and even of tenaciouſly contending for all the 


rights of their predeceſſors, when the circumſtances and opi- 


nions of a great nation demand from them unuſual conceſſions: 
and the People, on the other hand, may learn the danger. of 


ſupporting any ſet of Men, or even either houſe of Parlia- 


ment, in their attempts to infringe the eſtabliſhed prerogative 
of the Crown, leſt in redreſſing the grievances incident to Mo- 
narchy, they fabricate for themſelves the tenfold fetters of Re- 


publican Tyranny. In all civil commotions there are ſo many 


-bad-intentioned Men on the right, and well-intentioned Men 


on the wrong fide, that it is impoſſible to make a general and 


juſt eſtimate of the moral merit or demerit of either fide. 
Allow me therefore, inſtead of ripping up wounds which have 
Foo long 


long been cloſed, briefly to advert to our preſent ſituation, new 
and critical no e as a people. 


Hama ſpeaking then, there is no cauſe for our Deſpon- 
dence. It is true, a mighty Empire has been diſmembered ; — 
but what 1s there ſo beneficial to Mankind in mighty Empires, 

as to make us regret, on principles of impartial Juſtice and ge- 
neral Humanity, the diminution of our own ? The great Ends 
for which Men enter into Society are beſt ſecured in ſmall Em- 
pires. When by conqueſt or colonization they become fo 
large, that all the parts of them cannot equally participate in 
the benefits of civil union, it is the extreme of Folly to expect, 
that the parts which are oppreſſed ſhould wiſh for the conti- 
nuance of that union; and it would be the extreme of Ty- 
ranny to compel” them to ſubmit to it. The Tyranny of a 
Prince over his Subjects, is an intolerable Evil: but the Tyranny 
of an over-grown ſtate over its diſtant dependencies, is an Evil 
of infinitely greater magnitude. Provinces far removed from 
the Seat of Empire, and which have no ſhare in its Legiſlation, 
are not only liable to be aggrieved by the inſolence, and plun- 
dered by the rapacity of petty Governors, but to have their beſt 
Intereſts neglected, if not oppoſed, by the ſupreme Legiſlature | 
itſelf. A Free Conſtitution muſt, from its very nature, be limited 
in its extent, whilſt the chains of Slavery may reach round 
the Globe. The Freedom of the Roman Conſtitution was cir- 
cumſcribed. almoſt by the Walls of their City, but the Ty- 
: .ranny of the Roman Empire overſpread the World. America, 
as a Limb connected with the Britiſh body politic, might have 
| been ſtarved for ages, and ſtunted in its growth, might have 
| been robbed of its proper nutriment, and kept cold and com- 
fortleſs, that the heart might be kept fat and warm. But un- 


Wo 7 queſtionably, 


queſtionably, it is for the benefit of our Species that all ſuch 
connexions ſhould be broken; that infant States ſhould be al- 
lowed to increaſe to their full maturity, and to eſtabliſh their 
own independent Legiſlatures, in order that the Earth may be 
repleniſhed with Inhabitants, and the Bleſſings of Civil Liberty 
be equally enjoyed by all Mankind. There is natural juſtice 
and moderation in this reafoning; it ſuits not the deſpotic 
views of particular States, but it is calculated to promote the 
general happineſs of the human race: and he is quite a ſtran- 
ger to the Benignity of the Chriſtian Religion, and deſerves 
not to feel the Freedom of the Britiſh Conſtitution, who wiſhes 
to apgratidize his own Py by bringing ny and ruin on 
that of ester __ | 


I with I could conſider our acquiſitions in Aſia as compen- 
ſating our loſſes in America; but they have been obtained, I 
fear, by unjuſt force, and on that account I cannot think that 
they will be uſeful to us. It requires little political ſagacity to 
foretell, that the natives will pay their tribute with reluctance:; 
that it will be expended in the maintenance of the ſtanding 
army by which it muſt be collected; that our enemies in Eu- 
rope, jealous of the refources which we ſhall ſtand a chance of 
deriving from Aſia, will endeavour to counteract all our pro- 
jets of intereſt and ambition, and to make that country ano- 
ther America to this nation. Would to God that we had Wiſdom 
and Magnanimity enough to deviſeſafe means of reſtoring the ter- 
ritory in the Eaſt to its rightful owners, and to content ourſelves 
with the profits freely flowing from its commeree | Then would 

our politiesbefounded in Juſtice ; the blefling of God would be 
their ſupport ; and the imminent danger to the conſtitution, 


from 125 — of — influence which, almoſt una- 
voidably, . 
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voidably, attends an increaſe of Empire, and which is 
equally deſtructive of the public probity of individuals, 
equally ſubverſive of the public liberty of the ſtate, in whoſe 
hands ſoever it be placed, would be done away. But if this be 
thought a viſionary project, or, confidering our relation to the 
other ſtates of Europe, a dangerous one; alas! that the ſpirit 
of Chriſtianity is ſo little underſtood in Chriſtendom as to make 
it ſeem ſo. Vet there is nothing viſionary, nothing dangerous, 
we preſume, in hoping, that our Rulers, in ſettling the affairs 
of India, will pay more attention to the ſpiritual condition of 
its inhabitants than has been hitherto done, will Zealouſly uſe 
every lenient and Evangelical mean to effect their converſion to 
Chriſtianity. Thus may the Indians, by changing their Maſ- 
ters, better their condition; and God, who bringeth Good 
out of E, il, may make the Avarice of one part of his crea- 
tures, become the occaſion of eternal Salvation to another. 


It is true, the value of our landed property is now much leſs 
than it was ſome years ago: but this has a dependence on the 
ſtate of our commerce; and our commerce, though it has ſuf- 
fered a temporary obſtruction, will ſoon expand itſelf into all 
its former channels; and it will do this, becauſc we can ſupply 
foreign markets with better goods, at a cheaper rate, and with a 
longer credit, than our neighbours can do: and theſe being more 
juſt, will therefore be more ſure and permanent ſources of profit 
to us, than an arbitrary and precarous monopoly of the trade 
of half the globe. The debt of the nation is confeſſedly great: 
but the property of the nation, confiſting of the accumulated 
property of the individuals compoſing the nation, is, we con- 
jecture, at leaſt ſix times greater than the national debt. The 
wealth of individuals has been leſſeued: it is to be hoped, that 

the 
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9 | 
the diſſoluteneſs of all tinks 1 <> pa gd We! a check. 
We are ſtill a great and powerful people, though fallen from 
that ſummit of greatneſs which is ſeldom productive of virtue; 
though deſpoiled of that power of doing wrong with impunity, 
which no individual, no nation ought ever to enjoy. I do not 
here inquire, whether on the Ocean we exerciſed that power 
towards the other ſtates of Europe; but it is clear they thought 
we poſſeſſed it, and under the influence of that opinion it was {36 
natural for them, in the day of our diſtreſs, to combine toge- 45 
ther that we ſhould poſſeſs it no more. Though ſome things 44 
in our Civil, and ſome in our Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution, may 4 
not be ſo perfect as to admit of no improvement; yet, in both 
reſpects, we are an happy people, when campared with moſt 
of the other natians around us. 


But great and happy as we are, there is much room left for 
thoſe whom it may concern, to make the attempt of rendering .* | 
us greater and happier; and we ſincerely pray to God that al! 
parties may be diſpoſed to do this, not by ſacrificing public 
confidence to private animoſity ; the ſtability of government 
to ſelfiſh or ambitious ſtruggles for power; not by indulging a 
proud propenſity to embrace the firſt favourable opportunity of 
regaining our glory, as it is called, by the renewal of war; not 
by proſecuting unjuſt views of commercial monopoly, or terri- 
torial conqueſt, in diſtant counti ies; but by taking the moſt 
prudent meaſures at home, to heal our diviſions, to encreaſe 
our numbers, and to amend our morals ; for the Strength, fo- 
reign and domeſtic, of every nation upon Earth, muſt ulti. 
mately, under God, depend on the Union, and on the Number 
of its m_— and its nnn. on their VIRTUE, 


